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TIN News Update / LONDON / Thursday 24 Hay 1990 llOOhrs 

TWO TIBETANS SENTENCED TO IMMEDIATE DEATH IN LHASA 

The Chinese authorities have announced that two Tibetans have been 
sentenced to death in Lhasa. The sentences were to take effect 
immediately. 

Chinese law allows a minimum of three days to elapse before a death 
sentence is carried out, and the two Tibetans will almost certainly have 
been executed a few days after the news was announced. 

The two men were accused of attempting to escape from a prison in Lhasa. 
Experts on China's criminal law contacted late last night in London said 
they were astonished by the news, which they described as unprecedented 
in recent years. Although some had heard several reports of prisoners 
being executed for disciplinary offences, this is believed to be the 
first time such executions have been publicised. 

China has not admitted to carrying out any judicial executions in Tibet 
since September 24th 1987, when two Tibetans accused of murder were 
executed shortly after a mass sentencing rally in Lhasa which 14,000 
Tibetans were obliged to attend. Those victims were said by many Tibetans 
at the time to have been political opponents of the regime, and the 
incident contributed to the outbreak of pro-independence demonstrations 
three days later. Unrest has continued ever since. 

The news of the new executions was given on Lhasa TV on Friday, 18th May, 
according to the Monitoring Service of the BBC. It said that 3 Tibetans, 
whose names were given by the Monitoring Service provisionally as Migmar 
Tashi, Dama, and Dhundup Tsering, had been sentenced to death the 
previous day by the Lhasa City Intermediate People's Court for 
"organising a prison escape scheme in a planned way". 

Third death sentence suspended for "informer" 

Dhundup Tsering's death sentence was suspended for two years, apparently 
because in July 1989 he had informed the authorities of the prisoners' 
plan to escape. Migmar Tashi and Dama - whose real name is more likely to 
be Dawa - were given "death sentences to be executed immediately", said 
the broadcast. 

The statement said that the three men had begun their plan in February 
1989, and had made "money, protective amulets, and clothes" in their 
preparations for the escape. A fourth prisoner, named as Tashi, received 
a nine year jail sentence for providing the money and the protective 
amulets. 


Nothing in the statement revealed why the four were in prison, describing 
them only as "criminals". But it said that Migmar Tashi and Dama had 
written letters "showing determination to continue their crime after 
escaping from the prison." Some observers last night said that this 
phrase could be an indirect indication that the prisoners were being held 
on political charges. 



The televison broadcast went on to say that the prisoners had resisted 
reform. It described this as "disgusting conduct", but in what was a 
relatively detailed account of the sentences gave no other explanation 
for why they had been executed. 

Although the maximum sentence for escaping from prison in China is seven 
years further imprisonment, organising a mass escape is liable to the 
death sentence in special situations. Articles 103 when applied to 
Article 96 of the Chinese Criminal Law (1979) says that those who commit 
the counter-revolutionary offence of "organising a jailbreak ... may be 
sentenced to death when the harm to the state is especially serious and 
the circumstances especially odious." 


Political message 

The draconian sentences indicate a heavy handed political message to the 
Tibetan community by Tibet's political rulers. Civilian politicians were 
only re-instated with effective local control of the region on Hay 1st, 
when the army withdrew from the capital after thirteen months of martial 
law. 

The tone of the civilian administration was set by an unnamed party 
official speaking on Lhasa TV on the night of April 30th, who said "the 
struggle beteeen subversion and anti subversion will not stop with the 
lifting of martial law". He said that the party and the government must 
not slacken "its fighting will" and added that "we must deal with hostile 
elements with the iron fist of the people's democratic dictatorship." 


TIN News Update / London 26th May 1990 / Robbie Barnett 
TIBET GOVERNOR RESIGNS 


Radio Lhasa announced yesterday, 25th May, that Dorje Tsering, the 
Governor of the Tibet Autonomous Region, has resigned. He was described 
as resigning "for health reasons". 

The news was reported by the monitoring service of the Tibetan 
Government-in-Exile, based in Dharamsala, Northern India. A senior 
official there said last night that he had not heard previously of any 
accounts of Dorje Tsering suffering from ill-health, and added that he 
doubted if this was the real reason for the unexpected move. 

The news was announced in Lhasa as the Regional People's Congress and the 
Chinese People's Political Consutative Conference are holding their 
annual sessions. 

Dorje Tsering signed the 6 decrees that implemented martial law 
regulations in Lhasa on March 7th 1989. The army left Lhasa just three 
weeks ago on May 1st 1989, when the city returned to civilian control. 
Dorje Tsering was a prominent member of the Tibetan delegation in Beijing 
two months ago at the annual session of the National People's Congress. 

On April 3rd he said at a press conference that "separatist elements" had 
attempted to create new disturbances in Tibet throughout the previous 
year. 




Dorje Tsering is in his mid-fifties, and comes orginally from Amdo, a 
former province of Tibet now part of the Chinese provinces of Qinghai and 
Gansu. He was born in Labrang, now part of the town of Xiahe in Gansu 
Province. He received a Chinese education in Lanzhou and later at the 
Communist Party University in Beijing. He was head of the local 
government in Shigatse, Tibet's second largest city, before he became 
Governor of the Tibetan Autonomus Region less than four years ago. 

Since 1965, when the Chinese officially created the Tibet Autonomous 
Region, there have been four Governors, all of them Tibetan - Ngapo 
Ngawang Jigme, Tian Bao, Dorje Tseten, and Dorje Tsering. The post of 
First Secretary of the Tibet Regional Communist Party, considered to have 
far more influence than the Governor, has never been held by a Tibetan. 

The previous party secretary of the Tibet region, Wu Jinghua, was also 
described as retiring from ill-heealth when he left his post in July 
1988, eight months ater the current wave of unrest broke out in Lhasa. In 
April this year a former Chinese official told a London Conference that 
Wu had in fact been sacked for "right deviationism". 

Hmay 30th: New Governor Appointed 

On May 30th, Xinhua, the official New China News Agency reported 
yesterday that Mr Gyaltsen Norbu, a deputy secretary of the Tibet 
Communist Party Committee, had taken over as Governor. 

The South China Morning Post referred to Gyaltsen Norbu, who is aged 50, 
as "a hard-liner". It described him as a college-educated Tibetan who 
has spent his career in the autonomous region. He had held the posts of 
head of the Tibet People's Higer Court and the Tibet People's 
Procuratorate before becoming deputy party secretary in 1985. 

The Hong Kong paper said that Mr Norbu's portfolio includes law and 
security and added that he has a reputation for advocating strong-arm 
tactics against the secessionist movement. It quoted diplomatic analysts 
as saying that Mr Norbu had been picked by Beijing to "promote the 
control of the central Government." 

Dorje Tsering has not been known to be in poor health, and his removal is 
interpreted as a sign that Beijing considers him ineffective in imposing 
law and order, according to the Post. It commented that "consistent with 
its policy of pacifying ethnic minorities, Beijing has often appointed 
local-born politicians to head administrations with large concentrations 
of non-Han Chinese. However, analysts say real power in Tibet lies with 
the party secretary, Mr Hu Jintao, a Han-Chinese who is a former party 
boss of the Communist Youth League." 

Although little is known about Gyaltsen Norbu's political affiliations, 
Hong Kong observers have assumed that, as head of the regional court and 
the Procuratorate, he is politically close to Qiao Shi, the Politburo 
Standing Committee member in charge of security. Qiao Shi visited Tibet 
in June 1988, a few weeks before Wu Jinghua was sent back to Beijing. 
Beijing's policy towards Tibet hardened significantly immediately 
afterwards. 




TIN Report on Conditions in Lhasa/ Robbie Barnett / LONDON 25th May 1990 
AFTER MARTIAL LAW: CONTROL AND RESTRICTIONS CONTINUE 


Official Chinese press reports indicate that Tibetans living in the city 
of Lhasa may still be under heavy restrictions even though martial law 
was lifted from the city three weeks ago. 

The troops of the People's Liberation Army moved out on May 1st after 
thirteen and a half months controlling the streets of the city. The 
surprise move is thought to have been designed by Beijing to encourage US 
President Bush in his decision, announced yesterday, to grant China 'Most 
Favoured Nation Status' for another year. Most Favoured Nation Status 
entitles the People's Republic to billions of dollars worth of trade 
concessions. 

Since the troops left, a wave of new restrictions have been placed on the 
local populace. In a six point decree broadcast on local television on 
5t.h May, the Lhasa City Police told citizens that prior permission was 
required for any kind of assembly, and promised "forceful measures" to 
put down any disturbances. The decree authorised the Police to 
"resolutely crackdown on activities that oppose the socialist system or 
are aimed at dividing the motherland". 

It specifically reminded the populace that their rights under the 
constitution do not include the right to criticise the system. "The 
constitution stipulated that the socilaist system is the basic system of 
the PRC and that sabotage of the socialist system by any organisation or 
individual is prohiibted and that acts [which] undermine the unity of 
nationalities and instigate their secession are prohibited." 

The decree went on to give an insight into the 'hidden' Chinese police 
system by reminding all workplaces - including schools - that they must 
do a "good job... in the security work of their unit and ... guard against 
sabotage activity by criminials". 

The final article of the Police decree may be referring discretely to the 
role of informers by urging people "to become further co-ordinated with 
the Public Security Organs and Armed Police units in performing their 
duties". 

An already extensive network of informers is said by escapees to have 
been set up by the security forces in Lhasa during the 13 months of 
martial law. Informers, often people whose relatives are still in prison, 
are paid cash sums - said to average about 400 yuan (60 US $), equivalent 
to about 3 months salary - for denouncing political suspects. Boxes have 
been installed in schools, colleges and public places for written 
denunciations to be posted. 


Immigration Controls 

In what may be an attempt to continue the year-long restrictions on the 
traditional flow of Tibetan pilgrims from areas outside the Tibet 
Autonomous Region, a special organisation is to be set up in Lhasa to co¬ 
ordinate civilian control of the "outsiders", who numbered some 40,000 a 
year before they were expelled under martial law provisions, nearly 
doubling the Tibetan population of the capital. Announcing the setting up 
of the “special organisations" on television on 4th May, Tashi Dhundup, 



Lhasa's vice mayor and head of public security work, stated that the 
committee would "enforce the law strictly and manage the people from 
outside Tibet". 

The statement also referred to co-ordinating management of outsiders with 
the departments responsible for urban construction, taxation and family 
planning, suggesting that some of the "outsiders" might be not temporary 
visitors but long-term settlers. This could be taken as indicating that 
the Government expects to handle a new influx not just of Tibetan 
pilgrims but also of Chinese immigrants in the near future. 

On 7th Hay, according to the official New China News Agency, the Lhasa 
authorities announced new restrictions on foreigners wanting to travel to 
Tibet, where hotels have been standing empty since the number of visitors 
dropped from 44,000 in 1987 to less than 3,000 in 1989. 

The Deputy General Secretary of the local Government said that the city 
was open to the outside world and welcomed foreign visitors. But he added 
that due to a "limited ability to accomodate foreigners and limited 
tourism facilities", all tourists, businessmen, journalists, and 
diplomats will have to apply in advance to different administrative 
departments for permission to visit Tibet. 


Intimidation and Punishment 

The authorities have also employed less subtle ways to keep control over 
the city. Throughout May the Lhasa authorities organised a series of 
events apparently designed to intimidate the local inhabitants. Two days 
before the lifting of martial law, police held a street punishemnt rally 
in the main street when 43 Tibetans were publicly paraded, humiliated and 
lectured. 

On 30th April an unnamed official announced on TV that in the struggle 
against "subversion", the people "must deal with hostile elements with 
the iron fist of the people's democratic dictatorship." 

Meanwhile, the troops have been replaced by the Armed Police, known in 
Chinese as Wu Jing, a paramilitary force widely regarded as lacking 
discipline and restraint. On 10th May the head of China's Armed Police, 
Major General Jin Renxie, concluded a 5-day inspection tour of his Lhasa 
troops by promising to send “the finest transport, communication and riot 
control equipment to armed police units of Tibet," according to Lhasa TV 
broadcasts monitored by the BBC. 

Morale-boosting visits by the General and a number of other high 
officials to establishments of the Armed Police in Lhasa seem to have 
been the major political event in Lhasa since the lifting of martial law. 
All the officials praised the militia force lavishly, but some hinted at 
fears for their ability to remain disciplined. The General, in a speech 
highlighting the fight against separatism, broadcast on 5th May, told the 
armed police "to discharge their duties in a civilised manner" and "to 
protect peace and calm in Lhasa through a civilised and powerful display 
of military might." 

Two weeks before martial law was lifted, in a clear attempt to avoid 
unrest, the authorities expelled a number of politically active monks 
from the major monasteries round Lhasa. On 16th April, according to 
eyewitness accounts, 37 monks from Drepung Monastery and 18 from Ganden 



were ordered to return to their home villages. Up to 200 nuns are also 
reported to have been expelled from convents near Lhasa. 

But the most vicious act of intimidation was the public announcement on 
18th May of the imminent executions of two Tibetans accused of trying to 
escape from prison. This is the first time the authorities in Tibet are 
known to have publicly announced the execution of attempted prison- 
escapees, and the first public announcement of a judicial execution in 
Tibet since the current wave of unrest began in 1987. 


More limits imposed on demonstrations in Tibet 

A new 25-clause law has been passed making it harder for Tibetans to 
demonstrate, UPI reported from Beijing on 28th May. 

The law, passed by the Tibet section of the National People's Congress on 
23rd May, guarantees the right to demonstrate in theory, but only if 
there is no threat to "social stablity". 

The new law specifically defines certain religious ceremonies as illegal. 
It says Tibetans "may not use religion or other activities to organise 
rallies, demonstrations or parades that will endanger the state's 
unification or destroy national unity or social stability." 

The law provides legal justification for the administrative decrees 
announced in Neighbourhood Committee Meetings in Lhasa last year, when a 
number of rituals associated with the Dalai Lama were banned. This was a 
response to the impromptu celebrations carried out by hundreds of 
Tibetans in Lhasa on October 11th 1989 when they first heard that the 
exiled leader had won the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The law also reflects Chinese sensitivity to the powerful use of 
religious symbolism by demonstrators in Tibet. Almost all demonstrations 
in Lhasa since 1987 have taken place outside the Jokhang Temple, Tibet's 
most sacred shrine. The new law says that no protests will be allowed 
within 300 yards of religious centres, making any protest near a 
monastery or in the Tibetan quarter of towns illegal. 

Clauses 18 and 19 of the new law also allow police to keep demonstrators 
away from government offices, television and radio stations, prisons, and 
military establishments. 

In other ways the regulations resemble other laws produced last month 
throughout China, which impose strict limits on protests. All 
demonstrations have to be notified to the authorities in advance, giving 
the names and addresses of the organisers and the text of the slogans to 
be shouted. 

The semi-official China News Service quoted an unnamed public security 
official in Tibet as saying that the new laws were essential because "a 
small number of separatists" had provoked severe riots in Tibet in the 
recent past. "The rioting severely endangered the stability of the 
autonomous region and destroyed the region's economic construction. 
Therefore the passage of the security measure was imperative", said the 
unnamed official. Stability is the key word in Beijing's justification of 
its current crackdown on political dissent in China. 




The regulations imposed in Tibet have been described by observers in Hong 
Kong and Beijing as especially severe. The security official explained 
that “the peculiarity of Tibet lies in that, economically, it is not very 
well developed, while the struggle between separatist and anti-separatist 
forces is complicated and acute." 


Chinese media on the lifting of martial law 

The lifting of martial law was welcomed by the Chinese media as a 
“significant victory" against the splittists and as a sign that 
conditions in Tibet were now stable. But the theme of the day was one of 
overwhelming gratitude to the troops for what they had done, and all the 
party and Government leaders were described as praising them for their 
effort. Party Secretary Hu Jingtao was said during a much-publicised late 
night walkabout on April 30th to have “highly praised the immortal deeds 
of the martial law troops in maintaining the city's social stability". 

The local press also went to special lengths to record the gratitude of 
the Tibetans in Lhasa for the assistance of the martial law troops. After 
387 days in Lhasa, according to Xinhua, the troops began their midnight 
withdrawal on 30th April by parading in the square in front of the 
Jokhang Temple. Xinhua described them as "saluting the national flag" - a 
reference to a large flagpole that has now been erected in the square in 
front of the Jokhang Temple. The troops then "bade farewell to the local 
residents", according to Xinhua. 

It seems to have been a jolly scene, during which "local people presented 
the soldiers with liqueurs and traditional butter tea, and also with a 
kind of silk scarf asscoiated with respect". A 79 year old Tibetan called 
Ngawang is said to have told Xinhua that the experience of martial law 
had made him "underatand that when we meet with misfortune only the PLA 
can come to rescue us". 

A soldier named Zhang Neng Ghuan was quoted as saying that he wanted to 
return to Tibet. "I have been stationed in various places but I have 
never met any people who are so warm and hosptiable as the Tibetans ... I 
would realy like to come here again." Xinhua did not say if the local 
Tibetans said that they wanted him to come back. 

It did however record the words of one Tibetan woman who was particularly 
grateful to the Chinese army. Tanzin, described as in her forties, is 
said to have told Xinhua that since the soldiers came to Lhasa "they had 
done lots of good turns for the local people such as keeping the 
environment clean, repairing bicycles, giving haircuts and visiting 
patients in hospital." 

Tanzin seems to have been quite popular with the bicycle-repairmen of the 
PLA, because, before he left, one of them, a soldier from Sichuan, came 
to say goodbye to her, "with deep feeling", as Xinhua put it. He told 
Xinhua that "it was because of help from her and the Tibetan woman and 
other local people that he celebrated his 21st birthday ceremoniously on 
16th March in a traditional Tibetan way." Xinhua failed to mention that 
traditionally Tibetans don't celebrate birthdays. 





Tourist report from Lhasa 


Tourists returning from the first groups to be taken into Lhasa since the 
lifting of martial law on May 1st say that conditions for foreign 
visitors in the capital have hardly changed. 

Visitors are only allowed to enter as a group - no individual travellers 
are permitted to travel in Tibet. Prices for the trips are still high, at 
$100 US per day. A tour to Kailash from Lhasa costs around $160 US per 
day. 

The groups are escorted at all times by a driver and a guide, and the 
travel permit is kept by the guide at all times, one tourist said. 
Tourists who gave their passports in for checking when they joined groups 
in Kathmandu found that the Chinese Embassy there had cancelled three 
month individual travel visas issued by embassies in Europe. 

Some of the small Tibetan restaurantas and hotels in Lhasa and on the 
route from the border to Shigatse have been closed down, including the 
resthouse at Nyalam and the Kirey in Lhasa. Tourists in the capital are 
restricted to the official, Chinese-operated hotels - the Lhasa Hotel, 
the Tibet Guest House, and the Himalaya Hotel. 

The atmosphere is described as extremely tense, with large numbers of 
Chinese immigrants and new Chinese buildings dominating the towns. In 
Shigatse, a giant new bus station has been built, though it is not yet in 
use, and in Gyantse Chinese music is played from loudspeakers above the 
town 3 times a day. 

One tourist said that their group was often approached by children 
begging for food, and that some monks visited at small temples also said 
they did not have enough food. 

Political subjects were avioded, and handing out photographs of the Dalai 
Lama seems to have become an especially sensitive issue. One group 
visiting Tashilhungpo monastery in May saw a group of policemen run into 
the monastery to detain a tourist caught giving out a photograph of the 
Tibetan leader. 

An official explained that "it is permitted to give one photograph to the 
monastery, but to give a photograph to a monk is a political act". 

A tourist, who was seen by their Tibetan guide giving away a photograph 
of the Dalai Lama, reported that the guide "begged us not to tell anyone 
about the photograph, because he and his family would be in great trouble 
if anyone found out." 


Meanwhile , a senior tourist official in Chengdu confirmed on 29th May 
that individual travellers would only be allowed to travel in Tibet with 
a guide and a strict itinerary. Individual travellers made up 65% of the 
43,000 visitors to Lhasa in 1987, the last year before unrest broke out. 

The unnamed official told a South China Morning Post reporter that the 
state wanted to attract fewer but wealthier visitors, and is recommending 
a four day package tour of Lhasa which costs $800 US. "We want fewer but 
higher paying guets than before," said the tourist official. "The 
backpackers spend almost nothing, stay for a long time and stir up the 
Tibetans against us. We definitely do not want them." 



More on Management of Immigrant Settlers 

On 3rd May the vice-mayor of Lhasa, Tashi Dhundup, gave details of new 
steps being taken to oversee the arrival of people from outside Tibet. 


His statement consisted of three points. The first was that "special 
organisations should be set up exercise the unified and co-ordinated 
management of people from outside Tibet . , 

It called for "specific guidance" and for concrete mangaement plans to 
exercise control" over both the increase in the normally resident 
population and over the transient population. 


The second point emphasised that co-operation was necessary from all 
other sections of the administration. In particular he referred to the 
departments in charge of public security, tax, industry and commerce, 
urban construction and family planning. 

Thirdly, he added that "it is necessary to enforce the law strictly and 
to manage the people from outside Tibet according to the relevant laws 
and regulations." 


The Vice-Mayor gave no indication as to whether the expected people from 
outside Tibet" were Tibetans coming from Kham or Amdo, or whether they 
were Chinese. The statement was broadcast on Lhasa TV and monitored by 
the BBC Monitoring Service. 


Vice-Mayor Tashi Dhundup is also secretary of the Public Security Bureau 
Leading Party Group, and secretary of the City Committee of Public 
Security and Judicial Work. 


Businessman arrested in Lhasa 

A 40 year old Tibetan businessman is reported to have been arrested in 
Lhasa on March 1st, according to Amnesty International. Amnesty says that 
eight officials from the Public Security Bureau are reported to have 
detained Sichoe Dorje at his home in the Tromsikhang district of Lhasa. 

Afterwards, the house was searched and Sichoe Dorje's wife, Tasang, was 
reportedly questioned about her family ties with exile Tibetans. 

Amnesty added that the security officials are believed to have been 
trying to establish links between Sichoe Dorje and Tibetans in exile who 
are seeking the independence of their coutnry. It notes that at least 
three Tibetans received long prison sentences last year for allegedly 
being spies for the "Dalai clique". 

Sichoe Dorje is presently being held at Sangyip prison in Lhasa, and is 
believed to be undergoing torture for his alleged pro-independence 
activites. Sources in Lhasa say that he had not taken part in any of the 
recent demonstrations which have taken place in the capital. 






Chinese to send delegation to exile Tibetans 

In what may be the first positive response to the Dalai Lama's call for 
negotiations, China's State Nationalities Affairs Commission has proposed 
sending a delegation of Chinese officials to talk to exile Tibetans. 

The mission, which is awaiting approval from the State Coucil, will be 
led by the vice-director of the Commission, whom the Chinese describe as 
a Tibetan named Zhojia. 

The news was annonced by Professor Wang Yao, currently teaching Tibetan 
at a Buddhist institute in Hong Kong. Wang Yao is head of Tibetan at the 
Central institute of Minorities in Beijing, but has been active in recent 
months as a self-proclaimed bridge-builder between the Tibetans and the 
Chinese Government. He went to Scandinavia during preparations for the 
award of the Nobel Peace Prize last autumn, and says he met 
“representatives of the Dalai Lama" there. 

Wang Yao, who told the Hong Kong Standard on 10th May that the Dalai Lama 
was a personal friend of his, said that he had suggested the delegation 
after his trip to Sweden. "There has never been such a delegation sent 
before. Many overseas Tibetans and scholars I met complained that they 
usually felt it was difficult to find channels to talk to Chinese 
officials on their opinions and wishes on Tibet." 

He said that the delegation should talk to other Tibetans besides the 
Dalai Lama and his family. "I believe overseas Tibetans and scholars 
would very much like to meet the delegation to discuss the next step in 
solving the problem of Tibet." The Professor made no mention of the 
Tibetan Government-in-exile, saying that he “was only a scholar" who 
“would like to play a role as a bridge between the Dalai Lama and the 
Beijing Government." 

In a move which might be calculated to embarrass the Tibetan Government, 
he revealed that Gyalwo Dhondup, the Dalai Lama's elder brother, had 
visited Beijing in December for talks with Chinese officials. 

Wang Yao added that the Chinese Government should encourage “overseas 
Tibetans" to return home and that it should "take more positive steps to 
promote understanding between the two sides". 


Diplomatic visits to Lhasa 

On May 5th the Foreign Minister of Ecuador arrived in Lhasa and was taken 
to visit the Barkhor, the Jokhang, and, on the next day, the Potala 
Palace. The Chinese press gave no indication as to the purpose of his 
visit but said it was the first official visit since the lifitng of 
martial law. 

A United States diplomat also travelled to Lhasa in May. Kenneth Jarrett, 
from the US Consulate in Chengdu, was described by Hong Kong papers as 
meeting several Chinese and Tibetan officials during his 6 day visit, 
which began on May 16th. He held talks with officials overseeing 
religious, ethnic minority and tourism affairs. 

This was the first official US visit since martial law was imposed in 
March 1989. 




36 tried in Lhasa 


On June 4th, Radio Lhasa announced that 36 Tibetans had been tried and 
sentenced in Lhasa. Accordomg to the Tibetan Government-in-exile, who 
monitored the broadcast, some of the alleged criminals were described as 
"opposing socialism". Others were said to have committed robbery, but no 
details were given of either the identities of the defendants or of the 
sentences they received. 

Officials of the Government-in-exile pointed out that the sentences were 
announced on the eve of the first anniversary of the Beijing Massacres, 
and described then as another attempt by the Chinese authorities at 
intimidation. 


Potala palace renovations 

The Chinese are giving increasing publicity to the repair work taking 
place at the Potala Palace in Lhasa. On 23rd May, Xinhua announced that 
the local Party Secretary, Hu Jingtao, and his deputy, Raidi, had spent a 
whole day on 19th May working with the repair team. 

They were joined by 100 Government officials in the publicity exercise, 
which came a few days after 330 soldiers of the People's Liberation Army 
had spent a well-publicised week doing voluntary labour at the Palace, 
just two weeks after they finished enforcing martial law in the streets 
around the Palace. 

The work at the palace, which has been going for over a year, has been a 
subject of concern amongst Tibetans in Lhasa, who say that they do not 
know what the Chinese are doing to the former seat of their Government. 
Some have expressed fears that valuable objects and relics may be removed 
or damaged, and that murals or frescoes which contradict the Chinese 
claim to sovereignty over Tibet may be changed. The work has been 
conducted in virtual secrecy and without any element of outside 
supervision. The 380-strong team has been led by technicians from 8 
provinces in China. 

The article in China Daily may be designed to allay fears that the 
Chinese are damaging the building, and emphasises that "the work will be 
hardly noticeable when the projecct is complete" and that "the renovation 
will maintain the palace's splendid appearance." 


More Tibetan Children To Be Sent To China 


Another 1,300 Tibetan schoolchildren will be sent for their entire 
secondary schooling in China this year, according to a China Daily report 
on 23rd May. 

Already, 6,400 Tibetans have been sent to Chinese schools since 1985. 

They left Tibet when they were about 11 years old, as they finished their 
primary school education. They spend up to seven years in Chinese 
schools. 






A Chinese official representing Tibet's Education, Science and Technology 
Commission said "this is part of the central government's efforts to help 
train educated people for Tibet". Most of the children will become 
teachers when they are allowed to return to Tibet, the official said. 

He added that 90% of the children who are about to leave primary schools 
in Tibet this year "have applied for enrollment in schools in the 
interior." 

This is the first suggestion that the transfer of children to China is 
done at the request of the children. Some Tibetan famiies escaping to 
India in recent months have said they fled to prevent the Chinese sending 
their children away to China. 


Uranium deposits 

China has discovered more than 200 uranium deposits in its southern and 
western regions, according to a China Daily report on 28th May. 

A Chinese delegate to a conference organised by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency told the meeting that uranium deposits had been found in 
Western Yunnan, and in the Tianshan-Jungar Mountains, and in the Qinling- 
Qilan monutains, as well as some other areas of China. 

He added that the deposits would be enough for China's short term needs, 
but said they were "inadequate for a long-term development programme." 

A senior Chinese official said some years ago that "half the world's 
uranium supplies" were located in the mountains around Lhasa, according 
to officials of the Tibetan Government-in-exile. It is not clear whether 
China yet has the funds and infrastructure to allow it to extract these 
resources. 


Chromite mine 

More details have been given about China's current showcase mine in 
Tibet. 

A China Daily report on 26th May revealed that the deputy manager of the 
mine is a Tibetan. It said that 500 people work at the mine, which is 
being built at Lhobsa or Lubuosha, in Shannan Prefecture. Building began 
on the mine in 1987 when a previous chromite mine there became exhausted. 
The enterprise had made 14 million yuan (about $2 million) profit from 
the old mine. 

Coonstruction at the new mine will not be completed until 1992 at the 
earliest, but mining appears to be already in process. The mine has so 
far produced 50,000 tons of chromite, which is the principal ore used to 
make chromium. 26 appartment and office buildings and a school have been 
erected beside the mine, which China Daily says employs 500 men, 50 of 
whom are Chinese technicians. 

It added that the Chinese technicians had to be persuaded not to go back 
to China because they were "indispensable backbones of the mine and ... 
play an inestimable role in constructing the mine”. 





Xinhua on 4th May said the new mine would cost 54 million yuan to build, 
and that it held the best reserves of chromite in China, representing 43% 
of China's total chromite deposits. 


BIRTH CONTROL TO BE ENFORCED THROUGHOUT TIBET 

In an article published on May 29th, Xinhua, the official Chinese news 
agency, revealed that the Tibetan Regional Governmnet is preparing to 
introduce family planning regulations throughout Tibet. It added that 
under the new policies farmers and herdsmen will be allowed to have three 
to four children. 

The Chinese Government indicated earlier this year that it wants to see 
strict birth control policies throughout Tibet and other nationality 
areas. Family Planning Minister Peng Peiyun was described by Xinhua as 
“recently encouraging the people of national minority nationalities to 
join the nation's family planning programme". On March 14th Peng had told 
China Daily that, according to the State Nationalities Commission, 
minority populations were growing much faster than the national average, 
and threatenng their economic development. 

The Chinese Government has always insisted that family planning policies 
do not apply to the "minority" nationalities. In fact, this is only true 
of central policies. Local authorities are "authorised to decide their 
own specific population policies, according to local conditions", as Peng 
described it in March. This week's remarks from Lhasa are a clear sign 
that local implementation of population control policies is to be 
accelerated. 

The Xinhua article confirms this view, saying that family planning 
policies had already been introduced in Xinjiang (East Turkestan). It 
added that all town dwellers in Tibet are already limited to two 
children, and allowed a third only if both their first two children are 
the same sex. This confirms detailed research done by unofficial 
researchers in Tibet. Han people in Tibet are limited to one child, 
according to the article. 

Tashi Namgyal, Deputy Dirctor of the Regional Family Planning Office, was 
quoted by Xinhua as saying that family planning policies had been adopted 
"of the local people's own accord" in a dozen counties on the outskirts 
of Lhasa and in Shigatse and Shannan prefectures. But these policies, he 
said, are not applied to Tibetans living in the countryside. 

Although they say there are no family planning policies in force in the 
Tibet Autonomous Region, Chinese authorities in Lhasa were quoted as 
saying that nearly 18,000 Tibetan women have "so far volunteered for 
sterilisation operations". This is 3% of the 600,000 Tibetan women of 
child-bearing age in the region. 

The officials told Xinhua that another 7,000 women in the Tibet 
Autonomous Region have adopted contraceptive measures, a figure which 
suggests that twice as many Tibetan women prefer sterilisation to 
contraception. 

In Gyaca County, Xinhua said that 700 - nearly one fifth - of the 4,000 
women of child-bearing age have been sterilised. Another 1,200 are said 
to be using contraceptives, according to local officials. 




An official said that traditional attitudes regarding abortion as killing 
and as morally wrong have now changed. "Farmers and herdsmen in Tibet now 
even complain about the state's relaxation of birth control work." 

Some analysts, quoted in Hong Kong papers, said this would provoke 
further unrest in the Tibetan countryside. But Tibetan exiles have been 
saying for some time that strict policies are already carried out in some 
rural areas. 

In December 1987 there was at least one demonstration in a Rigong, a 
Tibetan town in Sichuan, formerly the Tibetan province of Amdo, which was 
held to protested against Chinese birth control policies in the region. 

Quality Control 

The Chinese authorities have been preparing for some months to increase 
population controls in the "minority" regions. Family planning controls 
were introduced in Xinjiang (East Turkestan) in July 1988, and efforts 
have been stepped up in other areas as well. 

Gansu Radio reported on 7th May that a 2-month long campaign across the 
province had led to the total number of people who have had one or other 
type of sterilisation operation had reached 63,000, including 33,000 men 
and women who were had ligations of the ovary ducts or vasoligatures. 

But Chinese ideologists have been finding jutifications for much more 
radical steps, preparing the way for stricter measure by the Government. 

On 24th August 1989 the Japanese news agency Kyodo reported that a Party 
official had called for a special police force to be set up to implement 
a policy of forced abortions amongst minority women. 

The proposal, put forward in a paper submitted to the Shanghai Academy of 
Social Sciences, said that strict limits should be set on the ethnic 
minorities, requiring abortions by law if a woman from a nationality with 
a population of more than 500,000 had more than two children. 

Over the last year the Chinese authorities have been developing a new 
ideological justification for extending stricter controls to the 
"minority" nationalities. The ideology has been based on the pre-2nd 
World War European concept of eugenics, and insists that minority 
populations need to be curbed in order to improve their stock quality. 

In 1988 Gansu province, which includes areas traditionally inhabited by 
Tibetans, introduced forced sterilisation of the mentally handicapped. At 
the time authorities stated that Tibetans produced more handicapped 
children than other races, but did not reveal any source for this 
information. Other provinces were expected to follow Gansu's initiative. 

On 22 December 1989 China Population News (Zhongguo Ren Kou Bao) 
published an article calling for an immediate end to relaxed population 
policies amongst the minority nationalities. The article said that "some 
of our comrades do not understand that to sweepingly justify a relaxation 
of family planniung because of peculiar "ethnic customs" is an 
absolutely untenable proposition." 

The article went to outline the quality reasons for controlling even 
small populations. "Human reproduction comprises not only quantitative 
but qualitative changes in the population. In these areas of quality the 



population of the minority nationalities has... fallen back into a state 
of stagnation.is quite backward and the quality is stagnant." 

The author, Deng Bihai, gave a number of examples of what he meant by 
population quality. In the minority nationalities, he said, "it is much 
more common than in the Han Chinese areas to find in their population 
persons who are mentally retarded, short of stature, dwarves,and insane". 

In what seems to have been an attempt to show that minority peoples are 
less intelligent than the Chinese, he added that "The general census of 
1982 reveals that among every 1,000 people, there are only 3.73 kkkk bbb 
% of people [from the minorities] with university education, whihc is 
59.8% below the national average". 

He concluded by saying that "these characteristics will only show need 
and importance to take family planning firmly and effectively in hand, 
and they must not be reasons for relaxing family planning". 

The Xinhua article refers to the same theory, quoting Tibet's deputy 
director of family planning as saying that the policy in Tibet is an 
example of the "preferential treatment for ethnic minority 
nationalities". "However," the article goes on, "the number of 
handicapped people in Tibet is over 100,000, accounting for about 5% of 
the region's population". 

The official was then described as saying that "it is important to 
control the population quality", as well as to control its size. 

He added, in more conventional terms, that the population in Tibet was 
growing too fast with a natural growth rate of 17 per thousand, and said 
that it already "restricted the development of the people's economy and 
the improvement of the living standard of Tibetans". He admitted that the 
Tibet's land area was immense, but said that the amount of agricultural 
land in Tibet is low, at an average of 0.09 heactares per person. 


Beijing threatened by ethnic hordes? 

In the 22nd December 1989 edition of China Popluation News, a 
comprehensive account is given of the environmental crisis faced by 
China. The author, Deng Bihai, gives an exceptionally clear and incisive 
explanation of why China faces environmental disaster: it is all the 
fault of the minorities. 

He goes on to explain that "after liberation, due to the superiority of 
the socialist system and the correct minority policy of the party... 
their numbers rapidly increased". These growing numbers, writes Mr Deng, 
threaten ecological catastrophe for China, and anyway contribute little 
to China's productivity. They need to be restricted by firm family 
planning policies. The section on environment is reproduced here in full: 

"Minority nationality areas have always been praised as "beautiful hills 
and lovely water" and lands of "bird songs and fragrant flowers", and 
also of an ecology that is basically well balanced, in these respects, 
minority nationality areas are superior to areas of Han Chinese. 

"However, after liberation the minority nationalities have exploited 
nature at a growing rate. Some of these exactions have reached the 
limits, or even exceeded the limits. The ecology could not maintain its 




equilibrium. The natural environment is destroyed for material 
regeneration and energy exchanges, with very serious consequences. The 
prairies have deteriorated due to overgrazing, excess cultivation has 
casused erosion of the soil, lakes have withered and dried up because of 
diversion of water for irrigation, mountains and rivers in our forest 
lands are bereft of their natural resources due to excessive felling, and 
wild birds and animals have disappeared at an alarming rate as a result 
of wanton hunting. 

"During the last 10-odd years, this destruction of the ecological 
equilibrium has not only not been stopped, but on the contrary, driven by 
the guiding mentality of gaining quick successses and instant benefits, 
has become more vicious as it continued to be practiced, and the 
environment is rapidly deteriorating. Minority nationality areas are 
generally located at the upper reaches of rivers, and their deterioration 
of the environment has a calamitous impact on the entire country. In the 
north, the deserts rapidly expand at an annual rate of 1,360 square 
kilometres, approaching the city of Beijing. In the south, the Changjiang 
[Yangtse River], because of huge and increasing losses of water and 
erosion of soil is becoming a second dangerous "Huanghe [Yellow River] 
plague"." 


Ethnic hordes as tourist attractions 

Meanwhile, in the west of China, officials have taken a different view. 
They have decided that both ethnic minorities and killing local wildlife 
are of considerable value in attracting foreign currency. 

China Daily annonced in May that Qinghai Province is planning to boost 
tourism in the area by building two new international hunting parks. The 
province, which includes much of the traditional Tibetan province of 
Amdo, already has one park where tourists can pay to hunt animals, 
according to the article. 

The provincial government also plans to open a tourist centre beside Lake 
Qinghai, better known as Koko-nor, as well as another one on an island in 
the middle of the lake. The present Dalai Lama was born in a village just 
beside the lake. 

The Government newspaper suggested that the area will be attractive to 
tourists because it "boasts historic sites, ancient ruins, temples and 
ethnic minority peoples". 

The article says tourists "will be able to go boating, fishing and horse 
riding as well as practice archery" at the lakeside resort. 

Similar plans are currently being developed by American businessmen who 
wish to open a tourist resort besides Lake Yamchok, a few miles from 
Lhasa. 





Tibetan population drop in late 1950s 


A report by Reuters from Beijing on 30th May added new information about 
Tibetan population figures in the late 1950s. 

It said according to official figures published recently there were about 
2.78 million Tibetans living in Tibet and China in 1953. By 1964, the 
Tibetan population had fallen to 2.5 million, at a time when the number 
of other ethnic minorities and the Chinese increased. The article 
described an unnamed Chinese historian as saying that "even taking into 
acount the estimated 100,000 Tibetans who fled into exile in 1959, the 
official figures indicate that large numbers died of famine or 
persecution". 


Elected Cabinet for Tibetan Government-in-Exile 

At a meeting of over 300 representatives of all exile Tibetan 
Communities, held in Dharamsala, Northern India, on May 14th, a new 
cabinet was elected. Three people polled over 70% of the vote and were 
appointed Kalons, or Cabinet Ministers, including Tibet's first woman 
Minister. 

Tenzin Namgyal Tethong, formerly Representative of the Dalai Lama in 
Washington and head of the Washington-based International Campaign for 
Tibet, will take over responsibility for the Offices of Information and 
International Relations, and of Security. Kelsang Yeshi, who was a Kalon 
in the previous cabinet, will take over home, culture, finance and 
religious affairs. Jetsun Pema Gyalpo, sister of the Dalai Lama, takes 
over the portfolios for health and education. 

As part of the Dalai Lama's plans to democratise the Governemnt, the 
interim cabinet will hold office only until full elections have been 
organised to take place in 1991. New elections will be held in March 1991 
for an expanded Parliamentary body, which will include six seats reserved 
for women. The Dalai Lama also announced the setting up of a Commission 
to democratise the 1963 Draft Constitution - which already allows a 
Tibetan Parliament to impeach the Dalai Lama. A set of democratic 
guidelines for the Tibetasn Government-in-exile will also be announced. 


TIN News Update / London / 24th May 1990 

European Parliamentarians Call for Mission to Tibet 

The Political Affairs Committee of the European Parliament decided 
yesterday, 23rd May, to appoint a Rapporteur to travel to Tibet, India 
and Nepal to compile information about the human rights situation in 
Tibet. 


The decision was made by the European Parliament's Human Rights Sub- 
Committee which was meeting in Dublin from 21st to 24th May. The decision 
has been ratified by the Political Affairs Committee of the Parliament 
but will have to go to the President's Enlarged Bureau for final 
approval. 

Chairman of the Human Rights Sub-Committee, Ken Coates, MEP, said today 
that he hoped it would be considered by the Bureau in June. 





The Committee decided that a report should be written on the human rights 
situation in Tibet. "We agreed that a Rapporteur should be designated who 
would seek to go to Tibet as well as to visit Dharamsala and Nepal", said 
Mr Coates this morning. He desribed the purpose of the Rapporteur's 
mission as "an effort to get together facts to present to the Committee 
and to the Parliament". 

The decision follows a two-day public hearing on Respect for Human Rights 
in Tibet which was held by the Committee in Brussels on April 24-25th, 
and which included the Dalai Lama as its key speaker. The hearing met 
with strong opposition from the Chinese Government who had demanded that 
it be cancelled, describing it as "visibly anti-Chinese" and as 
interference in their internal affairs. 

The decision to appoint a Rapporteur is believed to be the first such 
move by any Parliamnent and represents a major development in political 
and international involvement in the question of human rights in Tibet. 
The Chinese are likely to be especially unhappy with the news that the 
Parliament plans to send an official to Dharamsala, seat of the Tibetan 
Government-in-exile in Northern India, as well as to Tibet. 

Chinese response 

An official of the State Nationalities Affairs Commision told the Hong 
Kong Standard on 26th May that the news was not welcome. "Since martial 
law has been lifted in Lhasa, we would welcome foreign guests, tourists 
and journalists to travel to Tibet to see its latest development. But if 
the Rapporteur is coming to investigate human rights, that will be 
another matter," said the official. 

He added that the Tibetan issue was China's domestic affair. "As for the 
human rights issue, we have a different understanding on the matter from 
the Western point of view," said the official. "The Chinese government 
has taken a series of measures to keep stability in Tibet which may not 
be fully appreeciated by the West. However, these measures are important 
for the security of Tibet and the whole country as well." 

Profesor Wang Yao, China's senior Tibetologist who has put himself 
forward as a bridge-builder between the Tibetans and the Chinese, told 
the newspaper that the proposal was too provocative. "China will never 
welcome people going to Tibet with a preconception," he said. "If the 
West does want to help the Tibetan people, it should do so skilfully and 
try to co-operate with the Chinese Government instead of provoking it 
from time to time." 


- end - 
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